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Henri-Charles Guérard, 
artist, French, 1846 - 1897, 
Cleopatra, (before 1889 CE), 
mezzotint with aquatint on 
laid paper, Credit Ailsa 
Mellon Bruce Fund, 
Courtesy of the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. This image is in the 
public domain. 





Above: [Carved amethyst] Nike 
goddess of Victory seated on her 
throne holding shield and facing 
left, artist unknown, Greco- 
Roman, (ca. 100 BCE - 100 CE), 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


Below: [Blue glass medallion 
fragment] Nike goddess of 
Victory standing facing left and 
holding wreath, artist unknown, 
Roman, (ca. 1-100 CE), 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 
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Although perhaps the most famous woman from the 
ancient world today, Cleopatra remains to us as 
shrouded in myth as she is known by fact. We can tell 
from our ancient sources that the same was true in her 
own time. The celebrated queen has been the subject of 
numerous films, literature, poetry, paintings, and plays, 
but our best knowledge of the real Cleopatra, although 
not without their own problems, comes from ancient 
sources. Most thoroughly Plutarch, and also Dio 
Cassius, Appian, and even the Sibylline Oracles, all refer 
to Cleopatra at times with varying degrees of allure, 
exoticism, and 
apprehension. 
Nevertheless, 
from them we 
can at least 
obtain a glimpse 
of the real 
Cleopatra. 





Above: [Blue glazed faience] Nut pectoral for a mummy, 
artist unknown, Upper Egypt, Thebes, (ca. 1295-1185 
BCE), Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


The Ptolemaic Dynasty in Egypt was founded by 
Alexander the Great, after his conquest of Egypt in 323 
BCE. After his death, his ranking military associates 
divided the conquered territory amongst themselves, 
and the loyal general Ptolemy I Soter was placed on the 
throne of Egypt. Cleopatra VII Thea (deified) Philopator 
(father lover) was the last ruler in what had been three 
centuries of Greco-Macedonian rule in Egypt. 








A sister of Alexander, also, 
bore the name Cleopatra, 
and so Egypt by now had 
experienced seven ruling 
namesakes. 


The Romans recognized 
Cleopatra as one of the most 
learned and capable of the 
Ptolemys. Plutarch praised 
her, stating she, “had an 
irresistible charm, and her 
presence, combined with the 
persuasiveness of her 
discourse and the character 
which was somehow 
diffused about her 
behaviour towards others, 
had something stimulating 
about it.” 





Above: [Carved and painted cedar] Shabti of Yuya, artist 
unknown, Upper Egypt, Thebes, (ca. 1390-1352 BCE), 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Plutarch went on to say that, “there was sweetness also 
in the tones of her voice; and her tongue, like an 
instrument of many strings, she could readily turn to 
whatever language she pleased, ...with Barbarians she 
very seldom had need of an interpreter, but made her 
replies to most of them herself and unassisted, whether 
they were Ethiopians, Troglodytes, Hebrews, Arabians, 
Syrians, Medes or Parthians... although the kings of 








Egypt before her had not even made an effort to learn 
the native language.” 


By tradition, Cleopatra was married to her own brother, 
Ptolemy XIII, and this when he was only 1o years old. 
However, a power struggle between them and their 
competing guardians and advisors led to Cleopatra’s 
exile, ca. 50 BCE, to ancient Syria. 


It was at this point that she developed a romantic and 
political relationship with the powerful Julius Caesar. 
Her involvement with him provided her with his 
significant military might, and with his support she was 
restored to the throne in 47 BCE. Her sibling Ptolemy 
XIII then met his death, and soon thereafter Cleopatra 
married another brother, Ptolemy XIV. 


On June 23rd, 47 BCE Cleopatra had a child by Caesar, 
who was recognized as such both by Caesar and the 
Roman senate, named Ptolemy Philopator Philometor 
Caesar, but called Caesarion. The next year Caesar 
brought Cleopatra and 
Ptolemy XIV to Rome and they 
lived there in his villa. 
Enamoured with Cleopatra, 
Caesar had a statue made of 
her, plated in gold and placed 
wee in the temple of Venus 
Genetrix. 
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Above: [Coin of Julia Domna] Silver Denarius, (ca. 215 
CE), Reverse, Venus seated left, holding apple and 
scepter; Cupid to left, VENVS GENETRIX, Suarez, R., 
Encyclopedia of Roman Imperial Coins. 








The assassination of Caesar in 44 BCE left Cleopatra in a 
precarious position, and with no reason to remain in 
Rome. She and her entourage returned to the city of 
Alexandria, the capital of Egypt. Subsequently Antony, 
Octavian, and Lepidus together formed the powerful 
second triumvirate. 





Above: [Tempera on paper] Seated woman with Two 
Female Servants, Charles K. Wilkinson, original: Upper 
Egypt, Thebes, (Modern ca. 1920 museum facsimile of an 
authentic ca. 1400-1390 BCE illustration), Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 
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In 42 BCE, after the defeat of Caesar’s assassins at the 
battle of Philippi, Cleopatra agreed to meet Antony at 
Tarsus, an ancient city located on the Tarsus River in 
present day Turkey, for negotiations regarding an 
alliance between them for Antony’s planned campaigns 
in Persia. They met, but rather than waging war, 
Antony, said to be in such captivation of her, abandoned 
his bellicose plans and returned to Alexandria with new 
lover and ally Cleopatra alongside of him, instead. 


Below: [Painted mummy case] Mummy Portrait of a 
Woman, Attributed to the Isidora Master, Romano- 
Egyptian, (ca. 100 CE), The J. Paul Getty Museum, Los 
Angeles, digital image courtesy of the Getty’s Open 
Content Program. 











Plutarch describes how Cleopatra, successfully, made 
herself alluring to him, including when, “she came 
sailing up the river Cydnus, in a barge with gilded stern 
and outspread sails of purple, while oars of silver beat 
time to the music of flutes and fifes and harps. She 
herself lay all along under a canopy of cloth of gold, 
dressed as Venus in a picture, and beautiful young boys, 
like painted Cupids, stood on each side to fan her. Her 
maids were dressed like sea nymphs and graces, some 
steering at the rudder, some working at the ropes. The 
perfumes diffused themselves from the vessel to the 
shore, which was covered with multitudes, part 
following the galley up the river on either bank, part 
running out of the city to see the sight. The market-place 
was quite emptied, and Antony at last was left alone 
sitting upon the tribunal; while the word went through 
all the multitude, that Venus was come to feast with 
Bacchus.” 
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Above: [Image from The Cambridge Book of Poetry and 
Song & etc., C.F. Bates, author] Cleopatra on her gilded 


ship, T. Y. Crowell & Co., London, (1882), British Library 
HMNTS 11602.¢.5. 








Once again, Cleopatra partnered herself with a 
powerful Roman who was able to assist her with her 
own political ambitions. Together the duo planned the 
assassination of Cleopatra’s sister and possible rival to 
the throne, Arsinoe, who was for this reason executed 
upon Antony’s proclamation. 


Antony eventually left Alexandria and returned to Rome 
in 40 BCE, where undeterred by his relationship with 
Cleopatra, he agreed to marry Octavian’s sister, Octavia, 
for the purpose of strengthening the triumviral alliance, 
as part of the agreement known as the Pact of 
Brundisium. Despite this marriage, Cleopatra gave birth 
to her and Antony's children that same year, twins, a boy 
named Alexander Helios, and a girl named Cleopatra 
Selene. 


In this same year Herod, king of Judea, came to Egypt on 
a diplomatic mission where it was said that Cleopatra 
tried to seduce him but he rebuffed her advances, thus 
resulting in a bitter enmity towards him. Meanwhile in 
Rome, Antony and Octavian where having a falling out 
to the point of a brewing Roman civil war. 


The Sibylline Books, the Sibyllini Libri, were a set of 
sacred texts kept underground in a stone vault in the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, guarded by 15 men, and 
consulted only upon a senatorial order in times of 
unusual circumstance or crisis. They were said to have 
been originally purchased by an Etruscan king when 
they were presented to him by a prophetess, a sibyllae. 
They were consulted during the tense period prior to the 








Battle of Actium, and the “mistress” of the following 
oracle is widely believed to be a reference to Cleopatra: 


Delicate, golden child of Latium, 

Rome, maiden, often drunk 

with marriages to many suitors, 

you will marry as a slave, indecently, 
and often the mistress cuts your soft hair 
and, in pursuit of justice, 

will hurl you from the sky down to earth, 
and then raise you from the earth 

back up to the sky, 

for mortals are ensnared 

in a trivial and unjust life. 


The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, 
J. H. Charlesworth, ed., (1983). 


Right: [Pen and dark | | ; 
brown ink] A Sibyl }| \\\) oy. 
Holding a Scroll, | 4 Rey we 
Giovanni Francesco 

Barbieri, Italian, (1638), _ 
Metropolitan Museum of | ff 
Art, New York. et ie 








Above: [Oil on canvas] The Death of Cleopatra, Guido 


Cagnacci, Italian, (ca. 1645-55), Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 


Northeast of Egypt, situated on the Orontes River in 
ancient Syria, now near the present day city of Antakya, 
Turkey, was the ancient city of Antioch. Here in 37 BCE 
Antony amassed some 100,000 well-trained troops, and 
with his confidantes, was in the midst of planning an 
invasion and conquest of Parthia. In order to secure 
Cleopatra as an ally in this campaign, Antony 
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summoned her to his court, to which she complied. Once 
again a romantic relationship developed between them, 
but this time they became married, in 36 BCE. This 
union raised a host of legal complexities and was almost 
certainly illegal. Often simply cited as such, the truth of 
the matter within Roman jurisprudence is more 
complex and interesting to explore. The matrimonium 
was never legally contested, so we will ultimately never 
know the verdict. 


Under Roman law, Antony was legally married to 

Octavia who was 
a tending to their family 
wi 7 in Rome, when he 
married Cleopatra in 
an Egyptian ceremony. 
He did not formally 
divorce her until 32 
BCE. 





Above: [Faience statuette] Sphinx of Amenhotep III, 
Artist unknown, Egyptian, (ca. 1390-1352 BCE), 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


There is no exact Latin word for bigamy, and it was nota 
specific crime. In most circumstances it was impossible 
to commit, since afectio maritalis, being the legal concept 
that governed Roman marriage, simply saw the 
dissolution of a marital union when cohabitation was 
interrupted. It is true that two simultaneous unions 
were in fact forbidden by the edictum praetoris and could 
be punished with infamia, but bigamy in the 
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contemporary larger sense did not exist as a crime in 
the Western World until post-classical Christian times. 


Additionally operating against them though, was the 
fact that Roman marriage, referred to in legal terms as 
lustae nuptia or matrimonium, also required ius conubii, 
that is, a number of precise statutory conditions that 
were necessary for a union to be valid. Since Cleopatra 
was a peregrinus, that is a foreigner without Roman 
citizenship, ius conubii was impossible. Any competent 
forensic orator advocating for Antony, if such need had 
arisen, could have argued for instance, that his 
marriage was dissolved upon his inruptus and claimed 
that Caesar, when dictator, had conferred citizenship 
upon Cleopatra, incorporated in, or even the reason for, 
the honouring of her in the temple of Venus Genetrix, or 
at some other sanctimonious time. 


The legal complexities and 
ultimate status of their union 
notwithstanding, the 
humiliation to Octavian’s 
beloved sister was clear and 
irrefutable, and Antony’s 
former ally was bitter and 
incensed. The actions of 
Antony and Cleopatra 
subsequent to this offence 
only exacerbated the political 
and domestic conflict. 
































Above: [Image from Rambles in Naples. An archeological 
and historical Guide, S. R. Forbes, author] Calidarium 
(hot water bath), Uncredited illustrator, T. Nelson & 
Sons, London, (1886), British Library HMNTS 10129.bb.5. 








As a result of his Parthian campaign Antony allocated 
parts of Roman territory in Syria and Lebanon, as well 
as king Herod’s territory of Jericho, to Cleopatra. 
Cleopatra had another child by him, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, in 35 BCE. When Antony held a triumph 
in Alexandria celebrating his Parthian victories, an 
honour that heretofore had only occurred in Rome, and 
in the process named Caesar’s son Caesarion “king of 
kings”, an act that could potentially rival Octavian’s 
status as Caesar’s rightful heir, the battle grounds began 
to be prepared between them. 











Above: [Tempera on paper] Seated woman with Two 
Female Servants, Nina de Garis Davies, original: Upper 
Egypt, Thebes, (Modern 1925 museum facsimile of an 
authentic ca. 1479-1425 BCE illustration), Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 











Above: [Marble sculpture] Corinthian pilaster capital, 
Artist unknown, Roman, (ca. 1-50 CE), Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


The decisive encounter between the forces of Octavian 
against those of Antony and Cleopatra occurred at 
Actium on September 2nd, 31 BCE. Many of Antony’s 
troops were resentful of his association with Cleopatra, 
and after significant portion of his navy mutinied, 
Cleopatra retreated, and Antony followed suit. The 
battle was a disaster for the couple, and a watershed 
victory for young Octavian. 








Plutarch wrote poignantly that, “the soul of the lover 
dwells in another’s body, he was dragged along by the 
woman as if he had become incorporate with her and 
must go where she did. For no sooner did he see her ship 
sailing off than he forgot everything else, betrayed and 
ran away from those who were fighting and dying in his 
cause, got into a five-oared galley... and hastened after 
the woman who had already ruined him and would 
make his ruin still more complete.” 














Above: [Image from Cleopatra, being an account of the fall 
and vengeance of Harmachis, the royal Egyptian, as set forth 
by his own hand, illustrations by R. C. Woodville and 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, Author(s): Haggard, H. Rider 
(Henry Rider), [1856-1925] ; Greiffenhagen, Maurice, 
[1862-1931] ; Woodville, Richard Caton, [1856-1927], 
Longmans, London, (1889), British Library Digital Store 
12625.t.1. 

















Above: [Pen and brown ink, watercolor with white 
gouache over black chalk] The Banquet of Anthony and 
Cleopatra, Jacob Jordaens, Flemish, (1593-1678), (17th 
century CE), Credit Rogers Fund, 1963 Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


Knowing that they had been conquered and the 
consequences to follow, Plutarch explains how together, 
they now planned for their demise, forming a group 
that, “they called the society of Partners in Death. For 
their friends enrolled themselves as those who would 
die together, and passed the time delightfully in a round 








Above: [Stipple engraving] The suicide of Cleopatra: 
Cleopatra holding the asp in her left hand. Sherwin 
after Giovanni Battista Cipriani (1727-1785), The 
Wellcome Collection, London England. 


of suppers. Moreover, Cleopatra was getting together 
collections of all sorts of deadly poisons, and she tested 
the painless working of each of them by giving them to 
prisoners under sentence of death. But when she saw 
that the speedy poisons enhanced the sharpness of 
death by the pain they caused, while the milder poisons 
were not quick, she made trial of venomous animals, 
watching with her own eyes as they were set upon 
another. She did this daily, tried them almost all; and 




















Above: [Panel with painted image] Portrait of Egyptian 
Goddess Isis, Artist unknown, Egyptian, (ca. 100 CE), 
The J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles, digital image 
courtesy of the Getty's Open Content Program. 














she found that the bite of the asp alone induced a sleepy 
torpor and sinking, where there was no spasm or groan, 
but a gentle perspiration on the face, while the 
perceptive faculties were easily relaxed and dimmed, 
and resisted all attempts to rouse and restore them, as is 
the case with those who are soundly asleep.” 


Antony committed suicide after hearing erroneously 
that Cleopatra was deceased, and afterward Cleopatra, 
when learning of her lover’s fate, reputedly took her life 
by the bite of an asp to her breast. They were in fact 
buried together, as they had arranged, in the temple of 
Isis in Alexandria. Cleopatra was the last ruling queen 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty that had governed Egypt for 
three centuries. She was 39 years old. 





Above: [Fragment of a bronze statuette] Winged head of 
Mercury, Artist unknown, Roman Britain, (Ca. 43 CE - 
400 CE), Collection of Procopius Canning. 
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Principle Primary Source Bibliography 
for Cleopatra VII 


§ Appian, The Civil Wars, (ca. 160 CE) 

§ Dio Cassius, Roman History, (ca. 200 CE) 

§ Horace, Ode XXXVII, (ca. 20 BCE) 

§ Pliny the Younger, Letter to Laberius, (ca 95 CE) 
§ Plutarch: The Life of Antony, (ca. 110 CE) 


§ Virgil, Aeneid, (ca. 19 BCE) 
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